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the great schools of Chinese painting which from
the seventh to the thirteenth centuries stood
first in the whole world. Successive hordes of
Asiatic invaders, beginning with those which
flocked like vultures to gather the spoil of the
decaying Roman empire, kept open the highways
between East and West and brought a reflex of
the same traditions into Europe.
From the seaports of her eastern and western
coasts streams of Indian colonists, missionaries,
and craftsmen poured all over Southern Asia,
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Sumatra, Java, and far-
distant Cambodia. Through China and Korea,
Indian art entered Japan about the middle of the
sixth century.
The Indian ideal came to fruition in the great
religious sagas, the Mahabharata and Ramayana,
in Sakuntala and other masterpieces of the
Sanskrit drama, in colossal schemes of temple
sculpture, inspired by the work of the divine
craftsman, Vishvakarma, who built the heavenly
temple of the snows, and in many a frescoed court
aad hall the splendour of which can only be dimly
realised in the fragments of Ajanta, Bagh, and
Sigiri. And just as the many vernacular versions
of the Sanskrit epics made the story of the
Pandava heroes and Rama's romance as familiar
to the common folk in India's eastern colonies
as they were to the court bards of Indraprashta
and Ayodhya, so the image of the Divine Thinker